Pervious Slump 


im |i | 
f | / 
A further slump yesterday in the response to ( Y \ 


our $50,000 fund appeal has increased the jeop-| 
ardy to our paper. We received only $184. Since 
the New Year, the total turned in has amounted 
to little more than $1,000. We need between Yol. XXXIV, No. 7 


$3000 and $4,000 each week until the total ‘8 Paves) 
amount is reached. | | 
We all ask all supporting groups, all freedom | | 
peedy Action i 
0 Ci i Ri ht 


of the press committees on state and local scale, 
By ABNER W. BERRY 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 8.—Liberal Democrats and Republicans are poised to set. in 
motion legislative wheels in both Houses tomorrow to carry civil rights bills through to 


| ° 
Hit h Re Ha AY enactment, Sen. Hubert Humphrey (D-Minn), it was learned today, will submit a series 
e of bills, including FEPC, the right | 


ito vote, and one empowering the 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 8—A Democratic member of th |Attorney General to act on civil 
House Foreign Affairs committee walked out of a closed-door "gts complaints. ee 
Middle East meeting with Secretary of State John Foste:|. Three of Sen. Humphrey's bills 
Dulles today, charging that the -——— —'have duplicate ‘eggs ee to those 
Administration was trying to “tie! Senate Armed Services Committee contained mn the Administration 
the committee’s hands” with confi-| which will start joint hearings with four-point omnibus introduced yess 
dential information. | the Foreign Relations group next terday by sen. Tverett ment a 
Rep. Wayne L. Havs (D-O) said! week. (RIM). These ¢al} oe dl pir F 
he left the session in protest! But Chairman Richard B. Russell '?S @ anaes agg pina lied ie 
against taking secretly testimony | (D-Ga) of the Senate Armed Serv- nae IN — ry stingy i Le rine 
which he believed the American|ices Committee said the Congress or tor a ae Po Bib st of ihe 
people are entitled to have about! will not be “stampeded” into hastv eg \<) ‘im (3) o iiioia the At- 
President Eisenhower's request for! action on the proposal. right to vote; (9) prov! ng 
authority to send troops to the There also were mounting de-|/f— 
Middle Kast if necessary. to keep! mands in Congress for putting some \ _ 
Russia out. time limit on the President's request;, Parorsl with euhorty. 
Hays said committee chairman) authority to use U. S. funds and, il ogg arse) . plies Vainte nite 4 (4) 
Thomas S. Gordon (D-II!) declined; necessary, troops in the Middle“ rath the pA Bae a legal basis 
to recognize him to make a forma]| East. ga ms . i Ft il aise tn tual 
protest against taking Dulles’ tes-| While most Congressional reac-. ae aE yep | 
timoney in secret. tion to the “Eisenhower Doctrine” 7'8""s sagntets 5 C H | 
“So I just said what I had to| has been favorable, there. were, °°: ior yey a | eed 
say anyway, and left,” Hays told|Some rumbles of opposition. (D-Mo), ,head ol ine. 30 ae he 
reporters. Rep. Noah M. Mason (R-III.) ©" constitutional rights, of the. 


lea} a is wiarv comrnittee has an- 
6 ee Mae said today he could not conscienti- JUdiciars SEAR: | 


he allowed to hide ein clot tary” authonty” which Sason a cv rights hill wsigned (0 
tions. It's a clear case of trying. to contended was given by the Con- Within eagehentey me tp 
tie the committee’s hands. Even ee ” Congress. House Rules ne —— ATLANTA Jan. 5.—A. Philip Randolph a vice-presi- 
ites (eet the énawbrs' you ‘cah't Congress has given up too man Rep. Emanuel Celler aitevdn ‘of a AFL-CIO all yas emeeeeiaaaiale ides ennahkere 
it thee, Wernisec thy thtormatinn| ey of its constitutional powers similarly said he would give psior-/ G@eNC OF the si, W g pening sp 


‘to the Chief Executive during the ity to civil rights bills so as to get at a two-day meeting of — leaders in the fight against 


| : ee | 
| if 


under the att of March 3. 1879 


ad 
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Reentersd as second ciass matter Oct. 2% 1947, at the poss cffice as New Zorn N. 


New York, Wednesday, January 9, 1957 
<a * Price 10 Cents 
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Received yesterday 184.00 


. Totai to date $37,760.77 
Still to go $12,239.23 | 


Make all checks and money orders payable to Robert W. Dunn. | 
Send all contributions to P.O. Box 231, Cooper Station, New York | 


Gity 3, N. Y.; or bring to 35 E. 12th St., 8th floor. 
. a 


— 


as well as individual supporters to help pull us 
out of a very deep hole by getting to work at once 
to put the campaign over. Send in your own con- 
tributions without delay! Get after all other 


friends of the paper you know, and pick up their 
| (Continued on Page 5) tee, 
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See Editorial, Page 5 


HENNINGS CELLER 


Bus Bias Fighters 
Call Unity Meeting 


p? 


was given in an executive session. | 

Hays’ walkout came as President! 
Eisenhower urged Republican Con- 
gressional leaders at a White 


t 20 years,” Mason said in the them onto the floor for early ac-| bus integration, it was announced, 


Congressional Record. “It is time tion. Rep. Celler has also intro-| tody. The meeting will open Thurs-: accept integration on buses as the 
to call.a halt to such actions.” duced the Eisenhower four-point) day. Randolph, president of the law of the land,” the leaders said. 
Hays said he concedes the need program and a number of bills of 


es et : Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Port-|“On the other hand, a sma but 
I s Middle “y oe vin Ie dp Aap for some closed committee sessions , his own. | ers, will attend the conference as a’ Willful minority, dedicated to vio- 
us Middie Kast resolution at the put said he had questions to ask’ In the 


top of their priority list for early’ Senate, three different; fraternal representative. lence is re pele. to oa ae 
ly ‘ : Dulles in several areas which proposals for curbing filibusters Negro integration leaders here! 88> TSS yurning and bombings. 


: ; ae 4 |should not be restricted from pub- will go to the Rules @ommittee.! ..; | “In this manner, they seek to 

Senate Republican Leader Wil- lic knowledge. Among them, he One of these proposals—and ne 

said, was “how we got into this most comprehensive—is. that  pre- 

mess.” sented by Sen. Paul Douglas (D-II) 
Hays said ho wants to know and J2 other Democrats, which 

also how the Administration plans’ provides that debate can be closed 


(Continued on Page 4) after two davs by a vote of two- 
ee, 1 Miaoeedie:.. _.|thirds of those present, and after 


liam F. Knowland (Calif.) said after 
the White House session he expects 
the Mideast resolution to clear the 
Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee within two or three weeks. Pre- 
stimably this includes action by the 


8 HUNGARIAN 


DEPORTED BACK TO AUSTRIA 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 8—The: 
Justice Department announced to- 
day that eight Hungarian refugees 
have been returned to Austria for, 
— U. S. Immigration officers | 
alse information about their 
“background.” 

The department»said a ninth 
refugee had been returned to Aus- 
tria at his own request. 

A Justice Department s 
refused on what he call 
-tarian grounds _ to: identify ‘the 
refugees or the specific charges 
against them. He said all were re- 
turned from Camp Kilmer, N. J.| 
He said all nine were flown back 


kesman 
humani- 


to Austria “within the last 24 
houts!?-).).0%)04) 


Included in 


, 


the group was a 


present. 

Another proposal by Sen. Wil- 
liam Knowland (R-Cal) would re- 
quire two-thirds of those present 
‘under any circumstances to close 
| debate. 
family of five, admitted under the) Sen. Wayne Morse (D-Ore) has 
Refugee Relief Act, who were de- introduced a separate resolution 
— ona charge “that their visas against filibusters. 

ad been obtained through false) Sen. Humphrey has advised his 
and fraudulent statements. colleagues and sup rters to con- 

Three other mi ay admit-'centrate on the right to vote bill, 
ted as “parolees,” had their ad-! which he thinks has the best chance 
missions revoked “for misrepresen-|of passing this session. The bill, 
tations made to Federal officials if enacted into Jaw, Humphrey 
in their applications for eee ees a can become a lever for 


Rep. Francis E. Walter (D-Pa), | getting other points in the program 


‘oe “tt, | through. 
chairman of the House Committee Leading legislative experts here 


on Un-American Activities, charged agree with the Humphrey strategy. 
recently that many Hungarian They also agree with him that there 
refugees entering this country |should be continuing effort in. the 
were Communists, He said all|Senate to change Rule 22, taking 
should be put on “parole” .status advantage of the- wide anti-flibus- 


REFUGEES 15 days by a majority of those 


‘bus segregation and from other 
“troubled areas” of the south have: 


| 


until they are thoroughly aa ter sentiment in evidence’ through-_| 
gated. | out the country, Bl i hs 


bias 


at the meeting was set after’ 
telephone conferences between the 
Rev. M. L. King, of Montgomery, | 
Ala., the Rev. C. K. Steele of Tal-' 
lahassee, Fla., and the Rev. I. L.| 
Shuttlesworth, of Birmingham, all 
leaders of the bus integration | 
movements in their cities. 


Leaders of other drives to end 


been invited to attend. . | 

During the conterence, which’ 
will be closed to the public, Negro’ 
leaders will discuss “violence  ‘i- 
rected toward the Negro communi- 
ties, dedication to non-violence 
and the relation of registration and 
voting to all efforts for justice,” ac- 
cording to the Montgomery Im- 
provement Association, the group 
behind the Montgomery integration 
drive. 


COOPERATION SOUGHT 


The improvement association 
said Negro leaders “from troubled 
areas all over the South are ex- 
pected to attend to share thinking, 
to discuss common problems, to 
devise a unified strategy and to 
plan mutual economic assistance.” 

“We are convinced that most 


white Southerners are prepared to 


intimidate Negroes and to frustrate 
our highest laws. They believe we 
will retreat from the realization -f 
democracy for all.” 

The meeting will be held at the 
Ebenezer Baptist Church, starting 
at 2 P.M. Thursday. A press con- 
ference is scheduled at the end of 
Friday's session. 

The leaders said the conference 
was called today “because we have 
no moral choice, before God, but 
to delve deeper into the struggle 
—and- to do so with greater reli- 
ance on non-violence and with 

greater unity, coordination, shar- 
ing and Christian understanding.” 
MONTGOMERY 

MONTGOMERY, ALA., Jan. 8. 
—The City Commission today lift- 
ed a night-time curfew on city bus 
operations that was imposed more 
than two weeks ago in the face of 
repeated shootings at integrated 
buses. The commission decided -to 
end the 5 P.M. curfew beginning 
tomorrow. 3 

Police Commissioner Clyde Sel- 
lers said no extraordinary precau- 
tions will be taken when the buses 
resume their night-time runs. How- 
ever, the. city rec ently au ™. 


(Continued on‘ Page 2) 
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Republican Aide Indicted for Racist Election Letters: 


DETROIT, Jan. 8.—An unemployed Detroit advertising man and Republican po- 
dicted today on charges of sending 6,000 racially- 
rand Jury returned a two-count indictment 


litical headquarters hanger-on was in 
tainted letters into Detroit. A Federal G 


MRS. FDR URGES U.S.-USSR 
AGREEMENT ON MID EAS 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt has, 
proposed that the U. S. challenge 
the Soviet Union to joi in an 
agreement not to intervene in the 
Middle East. | 

Bot the U.S. and USSR would) 
agree, Mrs. Roosevelt suggested, 
not to sell arms to Middle Eastern. 
countries and pledge to_ retrain 
from exerting political or military 
pressure on those countries. : 

All economic. aid, in Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s plan, would be channeled 
through the United Nations. | 

Speaking at a luncheon Monday) 
sponsored by the American Chris-| 
tian Palestine Committee, Mrs. 
Roosevelt said the Eisenhower 
Doctrine contained very many “ifs” 
and did not cope with the real is- 
sues such as the Arab-Israel dis- 
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OOSEVELT 


‘Koschinski. 


OVERSEAS PRESS CLUB ASKS _ 
BULLES END TRAVEL CURBS 


The Overseas Press Club has protested to Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles against State Department efforts to punish three 
U. S. newsmen now in- China. 

In a wire to Dulles, the press club asked that Dulles reverse © 
State Department policy to permit “freedom of travel to representa- 
tives of the American free press.” The Press Club said that “except 
in time of war, travel throughout the world is a basic function of 
the press in the pursuit of news.” ee 


UN MEETS TODAY ON NEW 


against John R. McAlpine, of 
Pleasant Ridge, Mich. The U.S. 
District Attorneys office said Me- 
Alpine was expected to turn him- 
self in and be arraigned before 
Federal District Judge Arthur A. 


| 
: 
| 
| 


The letters were sent into De- 
troit wards with heavy Negro pop- 
ulations just before the Nov. 6 
election. They urged voters to vote 
Democratic because that party 
“keeps the colored in their place.” 


They were signed by a fictitious 
“Council of White Citizens of - COMMIT IEF ON HUNGARY 
—~ Ga.” , | | 


State Republican headquarters 


here said McAlpine was not a! 
party official or regularly employed 


UNITED NATIONS, N.Y., Jan., continued efforts to establish a 


8. — The UN General Assembly| united, independent and demo- 
cratic government’ for all of Ko- 


pute and the future operations of 
the Suez canal. 
Concerning the authority to u 


‘Egypt and Syria without open mil- 
se itary attack.” She suggested instead | 


by the party but had worked) will meet tomorrow to consider a| 6. 

saree ones. alg offices dur- United States resolution to estab-| Tn a verbal clash between Rus- 
Chief Assistant Attorney. Geerge lish a five-member _ investigating sia’s Semyon K. Psarapkin and Dr. 

eee See 6 oleae on, | COMmittee to seek evidence on the You Chan Yang, Korean ambas- 

Rs hie Alpine prepared =o let.| Hungarian situation. sador to Washington, Tsarapkin 

aii welts thn aneenier Gk Chane Secretary - General Dag Ham-jcharged the U.S. with seeking to 

¢ ‘marskjold, in a written report to use the UN to carry out a policy 


preparauion and shipment to At the Assembly yesterday, had rec- of setting up the Seoul government 
lanta came from. | R 


ommended the Assembly establish of President Syngman Rhee as the 


‘such a committee. supreme authority for all of Korea. 
| More than 20 countries were re-| He said the “two countries’ in 
‘ported to have expressed a desire! Korea “no doubt will find a peace- 
‘to co-sponsor the U.S. resolution. | ful solution, if they are not inter- 


military force against “Soviet a: 
gression,’ sought by the President, 


‘the UN when neded to counter ag- 


,.{that this country offer its forces to} 


Mrs. Roosevelt said a Soviet mili-| Sression anywhere. 

tary attack seems unlikely. And! The luncheon was held at the 
she added that the Soviet Union'Carnegie Endowment Internation- 
has been “doing pretty well in al Center, 345 East 46 St. 


Eisenhower Doctrine 
Assailed by B 


LONDON, Jan. 8.—Soviet Premier Nikolai Bulganin 
was quoted by Radio Moscow today as saying that the pro- 
posed Eisenhower Doctrine “can once again ¢reate a threat- 


ening state of affairs in the Near | 
and Middle East.” | 

The broadcast said Bulganin olish Paper 
made the remark during a speech 
at a Kremlin reception last night Hits Chauvinist 
man Government delegation. | Aa ' F ° r 
Hooliganism 


; 
' 
> 


in honor of a visiting East Ger- 
The speech came on the eve of; 


todays talks btween Soviet lead-| 
ers and Chinese Premier Chou En- 
Jai. 


=? 7? 
that “aggressive circles of the SS geen 
perialist countries” tried to destroy and Jews in Poland. 
a previous improvement in inter-| It said the incidents against 
national relations by “adventures” Ukrainians and_ Byelo-Russians 
Hl Egypt and Hungary. “sometimes assumed a chauvinistic 
‘They were met with a deserved | ..y..-a¢tey.” 


repulse and their adventures ...} . . . 
| Zycie Warsavy, Poland’s second 


failed,” he said. a a qi di 
EE ies i , ; argest newspaper, said m an edi- 
ever, we have no reason tO ‘torial that repeated attempts were 
not engage in turther adventures. Poland” to spread “confusion, cause 
The imperialists in the U. S. A. are brawls and propagate the most 
steps for a crude interference in —— 
the internal affairs of the peoples W a hizemt Es the 
colonial enslavement. 
An expression of this policy of | PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 8— Mrs. 
in the so-called Middle East doc-| “Bre Boothe Luce, retiring U. S. 
trine of Eisenhower and Dulles | winner today of the Gimbel nation- 
of President Eisenhower to Can-|™ award. 
gress. ; Rafe 
ms nes women's organization leaders 
once again create a * Tr argeae an omens. a 
state of affairs in the Near iy, (oneck and a plaque from Bernard 
pare to the efforts of the peace- Se ee 
oving states, an imperialist aggres- . “I the 1 ath century gave us the 
ideal o enaissance j 
Bulganin also charged that there ve — 
was renewed danger to peace in| abilities,” the plaque stated, “then 
aes Secrecy —aedligr Our century may be said to present 
praised n rts for 
the cause of peace.” Clare Booth Luce is her name.” 
Previous winners were Amelia 
land the Phili 
ilip H. Jones family. 
greed sprog aoe | The award is presented to “those 
» IN. X., jan. /—State 
fare transcends borders and reaches 
will be the new, Democratic minor- 
ity leader inthe Senate, it was an- 


forward into yet unlived and un- 
‘written history,” as stated on the 


suppose that the imperialists will being made by “elements hostile to 
now taking turther widespread | fantistic gossip.” 
of the Middle East and for their 

‘Word fer Clare 
the U. S. imperialists can be seen | 

‘Ambassador to Italy, was named 
which is explained in the message | 

| More than 1,000 civic, business 

“This U. S. imperialist policy c 

which Mrs. Luce received a $2,500 
Middle East where, only recently, 

of Gimbel Brothers, Inc. 
sion against Egypt was stopped.” 

‘countless facets of interests and 
West German rearmament, and 

his counte , the valiant woman. 
Zaretzki to Be State ‘Earhart, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 

whose contribution to human wel- 
oom h Zaretzski of Manhattan 
will 
no ' plaque. 


, 


° : 
" : ‘ 


4 


| on° e | The Assembly's main political 
| TIS : Vasion committee is nearing a vote on an-| 


other U.S. resolution, calling for 


' 


fered with.” 
South Korea, he declared, was 
seeking to renew the war of 1950, 


Nd 


| LONDON, Jan. 8. — The Avail 
‘kingdom of Yemen charged today, 
that invading British troops sup- 


ported by tanks and armored cars 


Say U.S. Will 
Discuss Loan 


_ (Continued from Page 1) 
ithe hiring of 20 additional potice- 


i men. 

The curfew was imposed during 
the Christmas holidays and later 
‘extended until teday after a Negro 
'bus patron was wounded and a 


With Poland 
‘number of buses were frred on by 


'ASHINGTON, Jan. 8.—TI 
WASHINGTON, J ™ & “unknown asasilants. 
State Department is giving “sympa-|_____ 
thetic consideration” to a proposal} KNOXVILLE 
‘that a delegation from Poland 


come to the U. S. for economic | dap 
talks, press officer Lincoln White | filed suit in F ederal Court on be- 
stated today. halt of 14 children asking that 


Other sources said the Polish | Knoxville schools be racially in- 


A group of Negro adults yesterday 


} 


| of Colored People, will like] 
‘heard by U.S. District Judge Rob- 


Pat Of Trial of 


' 
’ 


Il Retusing to 
Join War Game 


The case of 11 pacifists, due for! 


itrial in Magistrate's Court vester-!. a manee Re 
day on charges of refusing to “take Me as sap fo eta — 
shelter” during mock disaster drills|° ecrandimndemanger: a 1 Me tel 4 wi 
last July, has been postponed until)?" > Say Say ee 
next Wednesday cause of their race or color. 


Ralph DiGa, 41, of the War Re-| 
sisters League, and 10 others plead-, Andrew Johnson said he was “not 


dered the high school at nearby 
Clinton te admit Negro children 
following a U.S. Supreme Court 
decision. 

The Knoxville suit seeks an in- 


rested for demonstrating against|hope it can be worked out vith, 

H-bomb tests and for peace in last! out undue disturbances.” 

summer $ Civil Defense air raid; “The Board of Education has de- 

drill. i elined in the past to make any 
City Magistrate Louis Kaplan,! 5,4} declaration. of policy con- 

presiding in the W. 151 St. court, cerning desegregation. 

lordered their case postponed. On Fifteen parents and guardians 

Tuesday, he will sentence six oth-| 4¢ the children were listed also as 

ers who pleaded guilty. They are} )...:. Their attornevs include 

Dorothy Day, editor of the Cath- Th urgood Marshall. chief NAACP 

| Olic pipe Ammon Hennacy, as- osiaiead ; 

sociate editor; Miss Dean Mowrer sae 

and Stanley Borowsky of the CW ¢ The er ae a — 

staff; Daniel O'Hagan, of Glen|°UPreme Ourt: Jast . 

Garden, N. Y., and Michael Craine, that Tennessee scheol segregation 

of 253 W. 55th St. laws were voided by the U.S. Su- 

: preme Court rulings of 1954 and 


es 1955. 
22 Go On Trial At the beginning of the fall term 
In Nicaraugua 


‘of 1956, Negro students applied 
MANAGUA, Nicaragua, Jan. 8. 


for admission at each of 
Twenty-two men went on trial be-|SChools mentioned in the suit but 
fore a court martial today on 


‘were not admitted. 
charges of complicity in the assas-| !be Negre children live in areas 
sination of President Anastasio 


served by the white schools to 
Somoza last September. which they sought to. enter, the 
The 10-man military court was} 


suit said. 
convened in the Hall of Justice in 
| 


| 


| 


4 


4 


the Campo de Marte headquarters| TALLAHASSEE 
of the Nicaraguan National Guard} _TALLAHASS 
and was presided over by. Col. Er- | 

jnesto Matamoros. | 


KNOXVILLE, Tenn., fan. 9_| 


ert L. Taylor, who last year or- 


Board of Education chairman! 


ed not guilty when they were ar-| surprised” and added, “I sincerely; 


‘Bus Bias Fighters” 
Call Unity Meeting 


dinance giving bus drivers the re- 
sponsibility of assigning bus seats 
so as to “distribute the weight of 
| passengers” and to “preserve good 
order.” 
| The ordinance did not mention 
_bus segregation, which Negroes in 
Tallahassee have tried to end by 
mass flouting of a lecal seating law. 
The Tallahassee buses remained 
idle by an emergency order issued 
by Florida Gov. Leroy Collins. An 
aide said Collins, who will be in- 
‘augurated today fer another term, 
has no intention of lifting the order 
, Soon. 


Ford Local to 
Hear Report on 
Dues Hike Plan 


x 
| DETROIT, Jan. 8. — The first 
big test of United Auto Workers 


| 
| 


| 


‘members feel on the proposed 50 | 
‘cents a month dues increase, sche- 
duled for convention discussion, 
will come up Sundav when Ford 

Local 600 holds a mass meeting. 
Carl Stellato, president of the 
local, will report on the dues in- 
crease. Rumors have it that Stel- 
late leans towards a $1% a month 
dues increase, of which 25 cents 
‘would go to the local, 25 cents to 
the International for administrative 
purposes and $1 to the Interna- 
tional strike fund. : 
? 


Ingrid Bergman | 
Here Jan. 19 
Actress Ingrid Bergman will 


the come here Jan. 19 to accept the 


New York Film eritics’ award hon- 
oring her as the best actress of the 
year for her performance im 
“Anastasia.” : 

Miss Bergman, now appearing 
on the Paris stage in “Tea and Sym- 
pathy,” will be honored at the film 
critics’ dinnét’ that night. Ske twill 
return to Paris’ the following day.‘ 


‘ 


WN. Y. STATE GIVEAWAY 


An Editorial 
NEW YORK STATE has its own “give-away” pro- 
| gram, through which most of the cheap electricity to be 
' produced by the St. Lawrence power development will go 
| to two metal monopolies and the giant upstate electric 
| monopoly, the Niagara-Mohawk company. 
| That's how it will be if the inescapable Robert Moses, 
| who heads the State Power Authority, has his way. Moses 
' has signed contracts with the Aluminum Co. of America, 
| | the evacldls Metal company and the N iagara-Mohawk 
' giving them more than two-thirds of the 750,000 kilowatts 
of sloctricity the St. Lawrence will provide all-year-round. 
Gov. Harrinian has already approved the contract 
with the Aluminum Co. of America. He has now called a 
Tem hearing for Feb. 6 on the other two contracts, which | 
he must also approve before they become effective. 
It took a powerful coalition of anti-monopoly groups 
: —labor, farmers, small businessmen, civic bodies—years of 
struggle to win public development of St. Lawrence power 
resources. These groups had written into the state law a 
proviso that first call on this publicly-developed cheap 
power should be given to rural electrification and munici- 
al power plants so the people could benefit most direct- 
y. Moses has disregarded this proviso in his contracts. 
The Feb. 6 public hearing gives the people a chance 
to get into motion the wide anti-monopoly coalition that 
_won the public power development in the first place. 


rm. 


: 


ithe committee’s final report for! 


Steel Union Heads Silent . 
On 2 Ballot Omissio 


PITTSBURGH, Jan. 8—Two candidates on the Rank 
and File ticket for officers of the United Steelworkers of 


America today still awaited a reply from the union's = 
officers to the legal steps taken by 
their attorney to get their nomina-!rank and file group is known only, p 
tions certified. for its opposition to a dues raise} 
They are Frank WwW. O’ Brien,|and a demand for a special conven- 
member of Jones & Laughlin Local! tion to rescind the raise. While in- 
* 1848, who obtained seven local|terest in the group is widespread, 
nominations for the regional direc-|the steelworkers are still to hear | 
torship in opposition to incumbent of a full-blown program by the 
— E. Murray, and Michael Wal-! rank and file. 
sace, candidate for International The administration, apparently. 
teller. concerned for its prestige if the 
The USA's constitution requires) rank and file draws a heavy vote, 
only five local nominations for re- has lost no time in unfolding an ex- 
gional directorship. When the) tensive program of issues it prom- | 
general office of the union madejises to press in the 1959 negotia- 
public recently the results of local! tions. This program was unfolded | 
nominations, both O'Brien's and |b McDonald in the first of a series | 
Wallace's names were neither cer- of regional conferences held in: 
tified or mentioned. | New York last week. The program | 
Attorney James A. Ashton of/|will be again put forward this 
Glassport, engaged by the two, week before the much larger con-| 
moved in court for an injunetion to| ference of Pennsylvania, Maryland 
stop the printing of the ballots on|and New Jersey delegates in Phila- 
‘ tthe ground that the names of the|delphia at the Bellevue-Stratford. 
two — were illegally omit-| The rank and file is also handi- 
ted, and for a delay of the voting|capped by lack of funds. Last 
scheduled 4 Feb. 12. week's meeting of its campaign 
_ Two top candidates on the rank: body held in Rochester, Pa., de- 
and file ticket, Don Rarick for the|cided to address an appeal for * ‘in-| 
presidency and William Klug for|dividual” contributions from steel 


secretary-treasurer, have been cer-; workers mindful of the high pen-| 
tified by the union. alty in the union’s contribution for | 


Ashton said he personally vis-| Solicitation of funds through official 


ited the USA’s top officers in an) Channels. 
effort to find out the status of twa| The union’s administration, with 
candidates but got nowhere. lits 1,200 full-time staff men as its. 
The Rarick forces, meanwhile, basic campaigners, has no financial 
_ get up a campaign committee head-| difficulties. The five regional con-| 
ed by Nick Mamula, who heads/ferences being held—essentially to 
the Beaver Valley Dues Protest provide a platform for the adminis- 
Committee — a movement against tration’ s campaign objectives—will 
_ the raise in dues from $3 to $5)cost “in eXCess of a million dollars,” 
that gave chief impetus to the op- ithe union’s leaders disclosed at the 
oem slate. So far, however, the! New York parley. 


‘EAST SIDE GROUP TAKES 
EARLY LEAR IN SUB DRIVE 


) Manhattan’s Delancey street area, on the lower east side, has 
taken an early lead in New York’s drive for 5500 Worker subs and 
1,000 for the Daily Worker. The drive opened formally on Jan. I, 
and winds up April 30. 
The Delancey street group has turned in 52 Worker subs out of 
a target of 125—or better than 40 percent—by the end of the first 
week! It’s slower on Daily Worker ‘subs, with just one turned in 
so far. 
Of the 52, three are from new subscribers. The rest are re- 
newals of subs ‘due to expire in the next month or two. 
| ere’s been not the slightest problem in getting renewals”, a 
spokesman ais Sor the group told the DW. “Everyone we reached was 
ready and anxious to renew, even if their subs had not yet run out. 
It’s just a case of reaching ~_ subscribers.” 
‘She said the people in her group are moved by the spirit that 
“We've got to get out and see that our paper keeps coming.” 
Two veteran ace sub-getters of the area—Julius and Anton—are 
at it again, and have obtained a substantial number of the subs 


| 


' 


| 
| 
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eontrolled the California delegation 


|A twin-engined Conservation De- 
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Demo Congressmen Wou 
Repeal War Excise Taxes 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 8—Democrats on the House Small Business Committee pro- 
posed today that Congress consider repeal of excise taxes held over from World War II 
and the Korean war. The Democrats suggested that the revenue loss from such action be 


made up by higher income taxes 
on the wealthier corporations. The 
excise taxes cover such things as 
TV sets, furs, jewelry, luggage 
and household appliances. 

The proposals were among 21 
recommendations announced by 
chairman Wright Patman (D -Tex). 


Patman said they will appear in. 


ALBANY, Jan. 8. — Governor 
‘Harriman will ask the Legislature 
ito extend rent control for another 
two years, a high source said to- 
day. The Governor's annual mes- 
sage tomorrow, it was stated, will 
tell the lawmakers that the present 
law, which applies to New York 
‘City and yarious upstate sections 
of the committee—but not by its|and is due to expire June 30, also 
Republican members. needs to be improved to prevent 


The Democratic members also| gouging of tenants by landlords. 
called for a “substantial” cut injSpecific recommendations will be 


income tax rates for small corpor-;contained in a special message. 
lations. The Governor, it was said, also 


Other recommendations includ-| Wi! blame the high-interest, tight- 
money policy of the Eisenhower 
Admimistration for causing a slump 
in construction of new homes - in 
‘New York State last year. 

He also will renew his request 
of last year for prohibition of port- 
able oil space heaters. 

Yesterday the same Administra-! 
tion source disclosed that Harri- 
‘man’s message will contain a, 
strong hint that increased gasoline 
taxes may have to be faced soon! 
to support an expanded road build- 
ing program. | 

He will call for amendment of 

the new compulsory auto insur-| 
ance law to provide a fund for pay- 
‘ments to victims of hit-run and) 
istolen car accidents and those caus- 
‘led by out-of-state motorists who 
‘have no insurance. The measure} 
iwill be similar to one killed last 
'year which would have assessed | * 
icar owners $1 a year to set up the 
fund. 

Republican state leaders have, 
unveiled a 1957 legislative pro- 


the last session of Congress, to be 
released later this week. 

Patman said the recommenda- 
tions were adopted .by a majority’ 


=" Congre ssional investigation 
lof whether price increases re sult) 
from “unwarranted profit taking.” ) 


—Another inquiry into the ac- 
|auisition and use of patents on in- 
ventions resulting from Govern-| 
ment-financed work. | 


—A federal small business bank. 


Knowland Seen 
Eyeing Race ter 


Presideney 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF.. Jan. 
8. — Politicians in California’s cap- 
ital city today assessed U. S. Sen. 
‘William F. Knowland’s decision | 
not to run for re-election in 1958. | 


Knowland announced his deci- 
sion yesterday in Washington, say- 
ing he wants to spend more time’ 
with his family. But back home, 


politicians w ondered if his real in-| 


HARRIMAN TO ASK 2 MORE 
YEARS OF RENT 


WY 


SS. 


HARRIMAN 


gram calling for a general tax cut 
and increased educational benefits. 


Senate Majority Leader Walter 
J. Mahoney, of Buffalo, and Assem- 
‘bly Speaker Oswald D. Heck, of 
Schenectady, announced the pro- 
gram yesterday. 


Increases in unemployment in- 
‘surance, disability and workmen's 
‘compensation were endorsed. The 
‘Republicans suggested that bene- 
fits be scaled to the wage level of 
ithe preceding six months instead 
of flat dollar amounts. Benefits 

vould be one-half of a weeks 


LW vedi 


A cut in unemployment insur- 
ance taxation on small business al- 
S® was pro 


tention is to run for governor in 
1958 as a prelude to running 6 
President in 1960. 


Knowland’s chances of obtain- 
ing the GOP nomination in 1960 
would be considerably better if he 


as governor rather than serving on 
it as a senator. 


Short Message 
Planned by Ike 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 8.—Presi- 
dent Eisenhower -will deliver a 
new-style “state of the union” 
message to Congress Thursday — 
much shorter and more general- 
ized. 

White House Press Secretary 
James C. Hagerty said today that 
the bulk of Eisenhower's legisla- 
tive requests will be included in 
the budget, which goes to Congress 
Jan. 16, and in subsequent mes- 
sages. 


State Official, Pilots 


Hurt in Plane Crash 
RHINEBECK, N. Y., Jan. 8. — 


The U. S. Court of Appe 


six months. They are Martha: 
Stone, who is ill; and Sid Taylor, 
chairman of the Connecticut Com-, 
munist Party; Jos¢ph Dimow, of! 
New Haven, Jack Goldring of 
Trumbull and Robert C. Ekins of 
Old Saybrook, all of whom were 
|in court, Ekins being accompanied 
by his wife. 

The Connecticut . Communists; 
who went to trial in’ October of 
1955 were the 14th group of Com- 
‘munist leaders prosecuted under 
the Smith Act. A. L. Marder. was 
acquitted and the jury disagreed on 
Sid Resnick’s guilt. On the same’ 
day, April 21 last, Mrs. Stone, Tay- 
lor, Goldring and Ekins were sen- 
tenced to four years, Dimow to 
three, and James Tate of Hart- 
ford, Negro leader, was given a 
suspended sentence of three years 
and placed on probation for five; 
years. 

Ekins also was sentenced to six 
months for contempt of court for 
refusing to name names when he 
took the stand in defense. 


All three members of the Court 
of Appeals, but especially Judge 
J. Edward Lumbard, former U. S. 
| District Attorney here, displayed 
la lively interest in argument of 


| 


partment plane crashed here today, 
slightly injuring State Comptroller 
Arthur Levitt and two pilots. 

Rhinebeck hospital authorities 
said Levitt, 56, suffered a dislocated 
shoulder but otherwise was in “ex- 
cellent” condition. 


Earl McBurk, Jr., of Delmar, the 
‘co-pilot, also suffered a dilsocated 
shoulder. Fred McLane, of Lake 
Placid, a veteran Conservation pi- 


in so far. 
“But it’s a case of everyone of us out after them, and not | 


so much of one or two indiivduais’, _ kesman said, 
Outside of New York, Trentonites. (New ye se 

the other day with 1) Worker subs and 6. forthe Worker. They,, 

Pes are on the job. ‘Reports, of hata i are scanty,| as.yet. 


‘lot, was trapped inside the plane 
and was the most seriously hurt. 
The hospital said he suffered “sev-|« 


Attorney George F. Lowman, one 


Appeal of C onnecticut 
Smith Act 5 Heard 


als yesterday heard arguments 


in the case of five Connecticut Smith act defendants, who 
were convicted March 30 in New Haven after a trial of almost 


‘he had been consulted by the trial 
judge and agreed on the wisdom 
of appointing counsel, and that “we 
are very grateful to those who 
responded.” 


Lowman continued that all at- 
torneys appointed were reluctant 
at first to take the case, but as 
time went on they “became quite 
enthusiastic” over the civil liber- 
ties issue, 

The issue of the privilege of ac- 
cused in a criminal case to 
heard by a jury, incorporated in 
the Sixth amendment, meant, in 
his opinion, the right of accused to 
waive a trial by jury, he insisted. 


Lowman also told the court: 


“We all feel the government did 
not sustain its burden of proof. We 
all feel the convictions would not 
have been sustained had not the 
defendants been admitted mem- 
bers of the Community party.” 

The judges asked U. S. District 
Attorney Simon S. Cohen whether 
he wanted the case sent back to 
Judge Robert P. Anderson to de- 
cide without a jury, but Cohen, 
though he agreed this could be 
done, argued against such action. 

Attorney Frank Donner, of New 
York, called attention to the de- 


of the court-appointed counsel, 
that a os should have been| 


gran 
trial. - 
Lowman began by sa 
eo ogre  hapey at is 
were not ‘ha a assign- 
ment.” Judge Charles F. 


| 
ing he and| 


eral fractured ribs, lacerations, 
Ibruises and shock.” 0 '!''' © 


f Clark leaned tictvned to say that 


the right to waive a jury 


'fendants’ citing of Soa reas- 


ons against a j in the rec- 

“Tale Lebar avi 

an ttorney ee 
ashington, 


‘ows F. O'Donnell of W 


| ord. 


counsel/brought out that the trial lasted 


almost six m whereds a trial 
hefdre the Se lone might’ tive 
taken one-third of that’time, = — 
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Aims of 
Jke’s Doctrine 
Editor Daily Worker: 

Over a century ago the Mon- 
roe Doctrine made its debut up- 
on the stage of world politics. 
Jt enabled the U. S. capitalists to 
establish themselves as privileg- 
ed investors in all the countries 
to the South of the Rio Grande. 
The majority of native inhab- 


itants of that vast area to this 


day, remain low-paid peons 
while the natural resources of 
their countries continue to be 
carried away to swell the treas- 
uries of the U, S. investors. Most 
of those countries most of the 
time have been, some still are, 
ruled by dictatorial military gov- 
ernments well liked in Washing- 
ton for keeping their cwn peo- 
ples illiterate and docile for ex- 
ploitation. 

Sometime between 1902 - 07 
Theodore Roosevelt doctrine of 
the “Big Stick” was applied to 
the Republic of Colombia tore- 
ing it to cede part of its terri- 
tory to Panama for the building 
of the canal and actually forbid- 
ding Colombia to transport 
troops to Panama. He sent war- 


ships” and landed marines to en- 


force his “Big Stick” command. 

Nine years ago the Truman 
Doctrine was launched with four 
main objectives: 1) political dom- 
ination of Europe for preventing 
the adoption of socialism by any 
country that came: within its 
sphere of influence; 2) economic 


domination of Europe by insist- 
ing on “free access’ -to its mar- 
kets by American “free enter- 
prise’; 3) taking over of Euro- 
pean colonies; 4) preparation of 
bases for war against the USSR. 
These objectives already have 
been nearly accomplished.  Bri- 
tain and France have steadily 
become helpless before the ex- 
pansionist drives of U. S. imper- 
ialist interests. A process of trans- 
fer of imperialist rule from those 
two old world colonial powers is 
in full swing. Need to ‘fill a pow- 
er vacuum’ is the way this play 
of aggressive expansionism is be- 
ing sold to the American people 
in order to keep them quiet and 
make them go on paying without 
limits. 

Step by step the aims of this 
doctrine were expanded until 
now the U.S. is acting the role 
of sabre-rattling, massive retali- 
atory policeman of the world. 
Billions of dollars have been _ 


— ———— 


poured out in frenzied efforts to 
permanently establish the U. S. 
as a kind of self-appointed law- 
giver to the entire world, At 
home the consequences of the 
doctrine have been extremely 
harmful to civil liberties; appro- 
priations for military purposes 
keep on mounting; those for pub- 
lice works, education, housing, 
health projects and services are 
kept at low minimum levels. 


Today the Eisenhower Doc- 
trine has just been announced. 
It seems that its most immediate 
objective is to eliminate what 
remains of British and French 
holdings in North Africa and 
French holdings in North Africa 
and Arabian territories. ‘The im- 
perialism practiced in the 19th 
century by the capitalist powers 
of Europe did pay them high 
material rewards, but in the 
20th century with millions of 
former colonial peoples awaken- 
ing to be masters of their, own 
destinies, American ,imperialism 
has no tnture; only unjustifiable 
driving of the people. to pay, 
and pay dearly in blood and 
treasure. Js this what they want 


to pass on to their descendants? 
AN Ir I- IMPE RIAL IST 


Asks Stronger 


Leadership 
Editor, Daily Worker: 
I have just read the majority 


DETROIT 


and minority reports of the New. 


York State Committee of the 
C.P. 

‘I believe the proposals for 
changing the form and name of 
the Communist Party are prema- 
ture; major weaknesses of con- 
tent have first to be corrected 
before proper forms can be 
judged. 

For example, we first have to 
learn how to stand on our own 


two feet ideologically; we have 


to begin the solution of prob- 


lems of American paths to So- 
cialism and American economics; 
we have first to win the battle 
for a democratic organization 
that also has punch. | 

At the present stage of the dis- 
cussion, perhaps the most im- 
portant thing the national con- 
vention can do is to elect a 
stronger leadership, bringing for- 
ward new blood that has proved 
its worth and retiring those who 
have least learned the lessons of 
the past year. 

Only the strongest and most 
popular possible leadership that 
we can muster will be able to 
lead us in the solution of these 


SPEAK YOUR PIECE — 


deep problems and grave weak- 
nesses. 

It seems to me that this would 
greatly increase the  abilit 
popularity and scientific level ry 
the national leadership while 
greatly decreasing its sectarian- 
ism, —A DEVOTED DAILY 

READER FROM MICH. 
oO 


More Roses 


For Colon — . 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

Just wrote to the People’s 
World that -Mr. Jesus Colon’s 
12-25 column should be reprint- 
ed and that many of his columns 
are suitable for West coast read- 
ership. I have to admit, when 
we get our weekly batch of DWs 
from the store the first. thing is 
for me to look for the Tuesda 
edition and read Mr. Colon’s 
column. Except for Virginia 
Gardner, we also: do not hear 
enough by her, the other. writers 
la ok the hrmanist approach. 
High phrases with dificult words 
cannot bulid up’ subscriptions. 
Our aim is not to stay a mutual 
admiration society. 

We of course contribute heav- 
ily to the PW fund drives and 
appeals, but one rose just got to 
goto Mr. Colon. —A FRIEND. 
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The Question of (P ‘Name and Form’ 


Statement by Wm. Z. Foster 


By WM. Z. FOSTER 
AS ONE of the National Com- 


miitee members who voted 

against the proposed amendment 

to the main draft resolution on 

the question of the “Name and 

Form” of the Party (published 

in the Daily 

Worker, Dec. 

24th) and 

who voted 

for the mo- 

tion of Com- 

rade. Dennis 

and others to 

endorse the 

Commu- 

nist Party de- 

finitively and 

to reject the proposal for a polti- 

tical action association, I wish to 

state the reasons for my votes. 
The substance of the amend- 

ment adopted by the N. C. is 

that the question of transform- 

ing the Communist Party into a 

political action association, which 

has been discussed at length 

throughout the Party, should not 


be decided definitely at the com- 


ing National Convention, but 
that, following the Convention, 
the general Party discussion 
should be continued around this 
question. The idea behind this 
proposal is that the matter should 
not be settled until a special con- 
~vention a year Jater. 

This plan, however, regardless 
of the good intentions of its ad- 
vocates, would work out to the 
serious detriment of the Party, 
and it should be rejected. It is 
of the utmost importance that a 
definite decision be made on the 
name and form of the Party at 
the February national conven- 
tion, and not a year hence. This 
qjuestion touches the very life of 
the Party, and to delay solving 
it for another year would mean 
to court disaster. It would keep 
the Party in a state of tension 
and suspense, uncertain as to its 
basic orientation, confused stra- 
tegically and tactfully, paralyzed 
in its mass work, and a prey to 
factional discord. To condemn 
the Party to such a. situation 
would be the height of folly on 
our part. 

The proposed association plan 
has been widely considered in 
the Party, having gradually be- 
come the .very center of. the 
whole discussion. As a result of 
this consideration the bulk of the 
Party membership has obviously 
oe lready made. up,its. mind ,—, to 

ect that it wants the Com- 


munist Party and not a ‘political 
action association. The Party, 
therefore, should clearly express 
itself to this effect at the coming 
national convention. The most 
fundamental interests of the Par- 
ty demand that this definite ac- 
tion be taken. All indications go 
to show that our Party member- 
ship is in favor of going ahead 
with the Communiist Party of 
the United States, based essén- 
tially upon the structure and 
democratie practices outlined in 


the draft Constitution now be- | 


fore use, and by incorpovating in 
its policies the many valuable 
lessons learned during the long 
and crucial Party debate: of the 
past several months. The Party 
convention, therefore, should de- 
finitely register the membership’s 
will that it wants the Party form 
of organization. 
- 


THE PARTY MEMBERS are | 


in the main opposed to the politi- 
cal action association proposal 
because they consider it to be 
liquidationist. Even the proposed 
amendment upon the question 
also indicates this when it savs 
that “the proposals for change in 
name and form give rise to fears 
amongst sections of the Party 
that these proposals may open 
the way for liquidating essential 
features of a Marxist organiza- 
tion.” The Party members are 
thoroughly justified in these 
fears; for the proposed political 
action association would be high- 
ly liquidatory for the Farty, in 
its numerical strength, in its tac- 
tical and _ strategical activities 
and in its influence amongst the 
workers. To adopt the political 
action association in place of a 
Communist Party, would be a 
disastrous. mistake and setback 
for Communism in the United 
States. 

- There are many decisive rea- 
sons why the Party should def- 
initely reject the political action 
association at the coming con- 
vention, and there are no sound 
reasons whatever why it should 
not do so. The argument that the 
decision should be postponed 
(with all the negative conse- 
quences this would imply) is ut- 
terly. without solid basis. _ 

The Party now has before it 
all the important facts and it is 
quite. competent. to act upon 
them. These facts prove beyond 
any reasonable doubt that there 
is nothing>in the present Amer- 
_ | ‘(Continued on Page 7) 
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Statement by Sid Stein 


By SID STEIN 
COMRADE FOSTER’S arti- 


r cle on form and namé drama- 


tizes a fact of grave import to 
our party. This is that Comrade 
Foster is determined to block 
all the efforts of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the National 
Committee to unite the party 
around the main line of the 
draft resolution as expressed in 
the statement of the N.C. ad- 
dressed to the party and conven- 
tions and in the ame ndments on 
“Form and Name, “Democratic 
Centralism,” and “Vanguard 
Role.” 

In drafting these documents, 
the Resolutions committee and 
the N.C. tried to base them- 
selves on the consensus through- 
out the party as reflected in the 
discussion. 


The N.C. made strenuous ef- 
forts to provide a foundation for 
unifying the party on a_ prin- 

cipled basis and to cut through 

the fog of confusion and even 
factional overtones that have 
been engendered by -the ex- 
tremism of a few leading com- 
rades. 

I want to express my deep 
conviction that the party mem- 
bership and Conventions as they 
give careful study to these doc- 
uments will see in them a posi- 
tive alternative to the dangers 
that threaten the very life of our 
organization. 

It is necessary to set the rec- 
ord straight on some questions 
of fact in relation to these doc- 
uments. It should be made clear 
that the amendment on “Form 
and Name” to which Comrade 
Foster refers in the. article was 
adopted with the affirmative 
votes of all N.C. members with 
the following exceptions; Com- 
rade Foster and Davis voted 
against and Comrade Dennis 
abstained. Contrary to what 
Comrade Foster reads into the 
amendment when he _ states, 
“The idea behind this proposal 
is that the matter should not be 
settled- until a special conven- 
tion a year Jater,” 
ment does no such thing. It 
would be far better for the par- 
ty if Comrade Foster would not 
try to polemize on the basis of 
“The idea behind. . .”, but 
would quote the actual text of 
the National Committee amend- 


_ment which speaks. for ee as 


follows: 


“Once the. nsincighee of our. 
organization are. soundly es-. 


the amend- 


tablished on Marxist founda- 
tions as outlined in this Draft 
Resolution, once a Party pro- 
gram dealing more elaborate- 


ly with fundamental theoreti- 


cal and programmatic ques- 
tions is drafted and discussed 
by the Party, such proposals 
as deal with form and name 
will be seen in their proper 
context, as subordinate to 
questions of Program and Pol- 
icy and can _ therefore . more 
readily be discussed on their 
merits. 

“We propose that this con- 
vention shall not undertake to 
change the name and form of 
our Party. This does not fore- 
close further consideration of 
these proposals. The National 
Committee recommends that 
the convention should instruct 
the incoming National Com- 
mittee to explore all proposals 
on form and name, to consult 
with non-Party socialist-mind- 
ed workers and leaders and to 
carry through properly organ- 
ized discussion within the Par- 
ty -with the objective of re- 
viewing this question when 
we adopt the proposed new 
Party program, or at some 
other appropriate time.” 

© 


iT 4S 
Party to know what motivated 
the N.C. in adopting this posi- 
tion. For some time now a grow- 
ing division has beén evident in 
the ranks of the Party on this 
question. But this division with 
very few exceptions has not 
been on the basis of the merits 
of one or another proposal for 
changes in the form and name 
of our party. On the one hand 
there have been those like 
Comrade Foster who have at- 
tacked as “Liquidationist” 
and all expressions or proposals 
for such changes. On the other 
hand there have been some com- 
rades in the New York district 
leadership and elsewhere. who 
have taken up the opposite ex- 
treme position that 
changes must be made at this 
convention or else the Party 
would in effect be “Standing 
pat.” The National Committee 
amendment rejected both of 


these views in the following two 


paragraphs: 
“To label generally, with- 
out regard for content, all 


these proposals for ehanges ne 


(Continued on Page :7) 


IMPORTANT for the 


any - 


such | 


ma 


dain) 


SECRECY 


(Continued from Page 1) 
to combat “subversion,” as Op- 
posed to military aggression; what 
plans it has for settling differences 


between Israel and the Arab coun- 
tries; and whether the State De- 
partment has cleared out of its 
Middle East Section “the pro-Arab, 
anti-Israeli people’ who, he said, 
have been in charge in the past. 

In addition. to a time limit on 
the authority to use U. S. armed 
forces, Knowland warned Presi- 
dent Eisenhower yesterday that 


|the Democratic-controlled .Con- 


gress probably will insist on divore- 
ing the “fight-if-we-must” power 
from the proposed $400 million 
military-economic aid aspect of the 
program. 


1 down, 1 to ~ ¥8 


WASHINGTON, fan. —T he 
redskins signed one of the suatina $ 
top small college stars today but 
admitted they have not yet come to 
terms with Miami's ace Fullback, 
Don Bosseler. 

Coach Joe Kuharich came back 
from the senior bow] game in Mo- 
bile, Ala., with a signed contract 
from Jim Podoley, a 195-pound 
speedster who’ scored 51. touch- 
downs in four years of play with 
little Central Michigan college. 

Podoley was the leading ground 
gainer for Kuharich’s north squad 
in that game, but the redskins 
coach was unable to reach an 
agreement with Bosseler who was 
voted the outstanding player. of 
the day. The big Miami fullback 
starred’ for Paul -Brown’s south 
squad, scoring twice and running 
away with rushing honors. He was 
Washington’s first choice in the Na- 
tional Football League S draft. 
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WHY THE SECRET? 


THE WALKOUT of Rep. Wayne Hays (D-O) from 
secret hearings on the Eisenhower Doctrine raises a vital 
issue for the nation. Hays refused to attend when Dulles 
was testifying behind closed doors because the secrecy 
deprived Congress and the American people of deciding 
the question on its merits. 

What possible reason can there be for secrecy in 
this matter? The “Doctrine” is a demand by the President 
for the right to send American troops to the Middle East 
whenever he decides it is threatened by “international 
communism.” But in Congress and in the most conserva- 
tive newspapers there have been open admissions that 
there is no danger of Soviet military intervention in the 
Middle East. 

Dulles tried to cover this up by “warning” about the 


lery in the war between the Na- 
tional Maritime Union and sev- 
eral’ other organizations in the 
maritime field is booming away 
with new fury. The official or- 
gans of the NMU and the Sea- 
farers International Union give 
priority to ammunition against 
each other. The spirit on the 
waterfronts is anything but unity. 
The Seafarers Log, paper of 
the SIU, has now come to the 
point of spreading an anti-NMU 
cartoon on its front page, pic- 
turing Joe Curran in very dis- 
agreeable shape complaining, 
“Nobody understands me.” In- 
side is a full page headed, “The 
Facts Vs. Joe Curran,” pur- 
portedly answering the broad- 
sides hurled against SIU by the 
NMU president. 
) ° 


THE LANGUAGE used by 
both sides is hardly union-like or 


The Waterfront Needs 
Labor Unity—Neot Warfare 


especially if he picks an argu- 
ment with anyone on the right. 
In this case he is exchanging — 
shots with the leaders of the’ 
dictator-run union whose initials 
were formerly “ISU” in which 
Joe led a rank and file revolt in 
the thirties under the “Commu- 
nist’ slogan of “rank and file 
unionism.” Tomorrow it may be 


_ The waterfront union have for - 
years been keenly competing for 
the ever declining total of jobs. 
This struggle for jobs. is sharper 
than ever. In this warfare the 
-membership is becoming involved -. 
on the basis of such issues as 
jobs and charges of “cutrate” 
contracts. The SIU leaders are 


danger of “subversion.” But what is subversion? Dulles 
was not at all-clear on this matter except to say that the 
“classic case” was Czechoslovakia. If that country had 
assurance of support from this country, Dulles said, it 
would have resisted the “overthrow.” 

What overthrow is he talking about? And what gov- 
ernment? The government of Czechoslovakia was headed 
by the Communist Klement Gottwald! Was Dulles ready 
to send American troops to defend Gottwald? And the 
Czech parliament, at that time, chosen in free elections 
BEFORE THE “OVERTHROW’” had 36 percent Com- 
munists and 13 percent Socialists. Both parties at that 
time supported the Gottwald government. Se regardless 
of whether the Czech communists. were right in their tac- 
tics of 1948 or not, there was no question of an “over- 
throw.” 

And if this is Dulles’ definition of “subversion,” it is 
a threat to use American troops to determine the kind of 
governments that shall exist in the Middle East. It is a 
threat to do in the Middle East what was done in Guate- 
mala, even though Dulles disclaimed this and said in 
answer to questioning that if a “national communist” re- 
gime came to power in the Middle East we would accept 
it as we did Yugoslavia. 

It seems to us that Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt had some 
sober thoughts on the Middle East crisis. She- proposed 
that the United States ask the Soviet Union to join in‘an 
agreement for a hands off policy toward the Middle East. 


Each nation would agree, under her proposal, to promise 
not to exert military or political pressure on any of the 
Middle East countries. And all economic aid would be 
channeled through the Unietd Nations. 


This, Mrs. Roosevelt said, would be a challenge to 
the Soviet Union. We think it would be a challenge to 
the Eisenhower Administration. It would be a challenge 
to the arms-happy wing of the Democratic party. But the 
important thing is that it offers a basis for a Middle East 
settlement. 

What this country needs is less bluster and threats 
of force and more serious negotiations for a peaceful settle- 
ment. 


BY NO MEANS OVER 


WHEN the Senate Jast week voted down efforts to 
change its rules, the impression was widely spread that it 


thereby prohibited any further moves during this session to 
eliminate the filibuster. 

But this is not so, and on Monday two proposals were 
introduced to restrict the filibuster »which has been the 
chief parliamentary weapon of the Dixiecrats to talk civil 
rights measures to death. 


One measure offered by Sen. Paul Douglas and 12 
others would permit two-thirds of those in attendance at 
any session to vote to limit debate and would close debate 
on any matter after 15 days by a majority (49) vote of the 
full Senate. Another proposal, by Sen. Morse, would end 
debate if 49 Senators so desired and after 96 hours of de- 
bate in which each member would be restricted to one hour. 

Whatever variant of anti-filibuster proposal is ulti- 
mately agreed upon by the supporters of civil rights, it is 
clear that the fight against the filibuster is not ended but 
is only beginning. | 

Republicans and northern Democrats alike, whose 
parties have vied with each other in pledging to give 
the nation a civil rights program, will be measured by the 
support they give to the anti-filibuster fight. 
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group of Brook- 


Highway (Brooklyn) readers and: 


from a group of N.Y. swatheds' Senbeeoksya, ‘$5; John Doe, $10; Sam, 


basic industry; $30,. from Kings!Bronx, $5. 1 ~ 


in the spirit ef brotherhood un- 
der the AFL-CIO, to which both 
unions are afhliated. But the 
height of cruelty im this fierce 
combat was administered by the 
SIU against Brother Curran. 

. The concluding section of the 


. page-long diatribe in the Sea- 


farers Log recalls Joe's “ten-year 
partnership with the Communist 
Party.” The “log” further says 
that Joe’s break with this “part- 
nership” -was really due more to 
the “pressure of circumstance” 
than disagreement with the left, 
and that the NMU head is still 
following “the partys way of do- 
ing things.” 

It is further observed that 
while Curran has picked a quar- 
rel with most of the maritime 
unions in the field, the major ex- 
ceptions currently are the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s — Asso- 
ciation and the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
mens Union headed by Harry 
Bridges. 

This is what Joe would call 
bitting below the belt. Who of 
all the past leftwingers who 
turned rightward has done more 
to fight “communism” than Joe 
Curran? What more does a man 
like Joe Curran have to do to be 
permanently “respectable?” Looks 
like Joe will never be rid of his 
red tatoo marks and he will al- 
ways be reminded of them, 
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the shipowners who'll take up 
the “red” cry against Curran, as 
has the NAM against Walter 


-Reuther. 


ANYWAY, the mess on the 


waterfront is becoming messier 
than it has been in 20 years. A 


dispute that developed over con- 
tracts with the newly-established 
American Coal Shipping Co., in 


which the United Mine Workers | 


has a major interest, has flared 


into a free-for-all rumpus that, 


now finds the NMU on one side 
and some half dozen other mari- 
time tmions, developing an alli- 
ance around the SIU, on the 
other. 

The situation is further com- 
plicated by the unity the NMU 
developed with the ILA, which 
aroused the ire of George Meany, 
with the ISU group quick to take 
advantage of that for their fac- 
tional purposes. 

A reading of the “Log” makes 
it clearly evident that the ISU 
people are building up to chal- 
lenge the NMU as the major 
union of seamen that it has been 
for 20 years. 

e 

WITH MEANY gunning for 
Curran and looking for ways to 
widen his base on the water- 
fronts, this is not an idle threat. 
Nor is this just a debate be- 
tween top leaders. 


unfolded 


even “justifying” their use of the 
Taft-Hartley Law to smash union 
hiring halls on the basis of the 
unsuccessful “off the pier” job 


applications their members have 


been making with firms under 
NMU pacts. 
_ The ugly picture that seems 
to be getting uglier, is hardly 
in accordance with the © trend 
since the AFL-CIO 
merger. The only recent con- 
structive trend on the water- 
fronts has been the beginnings 
of some collaboration (mainly on 
West Coast initiative) between 
the longshoremen of both coasts, 
and together with that the 
NMU’s_ cooperation. with the 
ILA. 

It seems to me that only a 
fully developed collaboration be- 


tween these -three largest and > 


key maritime unions can effec- 
tively defeat the irresponsible 
efforts of the clique heading the 
SIU and the West Coast Sailors 


. Union of the Pacifie to throw 


the wwaterfronts into factional 
strife that could only. serve the 
employers ‘and employer-con- 
trolled National Labor Relations 
Board. At the same time the 
situation calls for some initiative 
from responsible people in the 
labor movement for restoration 
of peace and sanity on the water- 
fronts before things get much 
worse. 
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TODAY ABROAD 


by Joseph Clark 


A New Year Toast 


Begs Se RP an 


A TOAST by Khrushchev at 
a New Year party has prompted 
much speculation in the press 
about an alleged reversion to 
Stalinism in the USSR. The first 
seerctary of the Soviet Commu- 
nist Party was quoted as saving: 

“The imperialists call us Stal- 
inists. Well, when it comes. to 
fighting imperialism we are all 
Stalinists.” 

Perhaps a more inieresting 
comment attributed to Khrush- 
chev at that party referred to the 
co-responsibility of the present 
Soviet leaders for the bad as well. 
as the good in the Stalin era. 

“I grew up under Stalin,” 
Khrushchey was quoted by dip- 
lomats as saying. “Stalin made 
mistakes. hut we should share 
responsibility for these mistakes 
because we were associated with 
him.” | 

This was very useful because 
at the 20th congress Khrushchev 
had made no such acknowledge- 
ment of co-responsibility for the 
evils he described in. his report 
on Stalin. 

. 


Nevertheless, there have been 
developments in Soviet policy 
after the 20th congress, which 
appear to be a retreat from the 
democratization p ro mised by 
that historic congress. For ex- 
ample, Soviet leaders exerted 
their influence to keep Rakosi in 
the leadership of the Hungarian 
party. And: as: late: as: Oct; . 23, 
when. the Hungarian »upheaval. 

began, ‘the::Soviet: leaders ‘used 


those: ... forces.» Then. ultimate | 
» they. came inte; confliee with the (o-+. 


And De-Stalinzation 


their position to bring about the 
re-electidn of Gero. Both Rakosi 
and Gero were subsequently de- 
nouneed by the Soviet leaders. 
Other instances like the above 
can be cited. And there will un- 
doubtedly be mere to come. But 
still this. column will go out on 
a limb and say that despite the 
retreats and compromises with 
practices condemned by the 20th 
congress, there is no road back 
to the situation that. prevailed 


‘under Stalin. This reporter agrees 


with Nehru that “the post-Stal- 
in policv . . . cannot be sup- 
pressed, or made to revert to the 
pre-Stalin — to the previous pol- 
icy . .. Nehru correctly saw 
that the post-Stalin poliey “may 
be obstructed occasionally,” and 
“it may be delayed,” but he felt 
that “the changes toward dém- 
ocratization and lJiberalization” 
are “fundamental.” 
. 


NEHRU’S VIEW in this mat- 
ter is similar to Isaac Deutscher's, 
whose biography of Stalin, writ- 
ten somé 10 years ago, remains 


remarkably prophetic and bal- 


anced. 
Both Nehru and Deutscher 
stress the basic results of Soviet 


industrialization, of the wiping 


out of illiteracy, the effects of 
widespread education, the de- 
velopment of science and cul- 
ture — forces unleashed by the 
socialist revolution= in — Russia, 


Stalin. himself. helped develop -. on , Sta 


+19 


Stalinist system that had been 
ceveloped, especially since 1934. 
In a thought provoking article 
appearing in Partisan Review 
(Fall, 1956) .Deutscher wrote: 
“A nation, the urban popula- 
tion of which has grown by as 
many as 55 to 65 million people 
in only 39 years, the annual steel 
output of which has risen from 
5' to_59 million tons in the same 
time, and the industrial appara- 
tus of which has successfully 
coped with the problems of nu- 
clear technology well ahead of all 
the old industrial nations of Eu- 
rope — such a nation can no 
longer be ruled by a ‘rising sun’ 


and a ‘Father of the People’ and 


held in awe by the whole set of 
Stalinist totems and taboos which 


belonged essentially to a much 


earlier and lower phase of civil- 
ization. With public. ownership 
of the means of production firm- 


ly established, with the consoli- 
dation and expansion ef planned 


economy, and — last but not least 
— ‘with the traditions of a social- 
ist revolution alive in the minds 
of its people, the Soviet Union 
breaks with Stalinism in order to 
resume its advance toward egual- 
ity and socialist democracy.” 
Ps 


DEUTSCHER is not surprised 
by the “force of inertia which 
keeps alive Stalinist habits of ac- 
tion and: thought .. ..even after 
the check it has received since 


the Twentieth Congress.” After 


all, the men who at the 20th con- 
gress carried through: the attack 
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by david platt. 
VAN WYCK BROOKS EXAMINES 
CRISIS IN OUR LITERATURE 


IN AN eloquently written essay headed “Reflections On the 
Avant-Garde” published in the New York Times Book Review of 
December 30, 1956, Van Wyck Brooks examines the “avant-garde” 
literary movement which with its chain of subsidized critical maga- 
zines and its control of most of the summer writers’ conferences has 
become a powerful force in academic circles (“those islands of the 
relatively blest in a sea of troubles’). 

Brooks finds that with the “avant-garde”, literature has ceased 
to be an expression of modern society and has become a mysterious 
diversion of superior souls such as Greece experienced in the days 
when it was no longer free; their rituals parallel those of the ancient 


mystery religions. 

One sees here_tne old doctrine 
of art-for-art’s sake “titivated 
with plumes of voodoo jargon to 
over-awe the young to quote 
Robert Hillyer’s apt remarks of 
several years ago. 

Brooks writes that the “avant- 
garde” has cut itself off com- 
pletely from the great demo- 
cratic traditions of world litera- 
ture. 

“The humanist heritage of the 
literary mind has been narrowed 
down to the vanishing point by a 
generation that began’ with 
Dadaism and ended by virtually 
cleaning the slate of all that 
humanity has said and thought 
since the davs of Shakespeare or 
even Dante. Similarly, literature 
itself or that # hich is guided by 
the avant-garde—has virtually wiped humanity off the slate also 
leaving to the “middlebrow® writers the great subject-matter that 


has been the stample of the classics.” 
* 


BROOKS’ essay has the impact of and will andoubtedly prove 
to be as influential in the long run as Mike Gold’s way-making re- 
view of Thornton Wilder’s genteel, softly-fowing and delicately 
jeweled novel “The Bridge of San Luis Rey” which apeared in the 
New Republic in 1930 at the beginning of the great depression. 
Gold asked: “Is this the style to express America? Is this the speech 
of a pioneer continent? Is this the language of the intoxicated 
Emerson? Of the clean, rugged Thoreau or vast Whitman? Where 
are the modern streets of New York, Chicago and New Orleans in 
these novels? Is Mr. Wilder a Swede or a Greek or an American? 
No stranger would know from the books he has written.” 

In the decade that followed—a great and fruitful decade, our lit- 
erature rediscovered America. “Whole new areas of American life 
were opened up—the deep south, the daily life in factories, mills 
and mines, the struggle of. the farmer, the souls of black folk, the 
problems of the immigant and his children”, said Gold in his “The 
Hollow Men”. It was an era in which honest writers rooted them- 
selves among the people. One of the signs of the times was the 
opening up of furious but friendly literary controversies. Literature 
began to play a major role in the national life of the country. It 
was alive, dangerous, democratic. It carried on the noble tradition 
of Emerson, Whitman, London, Dreiser. 

* 

SINCE the end of World War II, what with the cold war, 
M{cCarthyism and Smith and McCarran Act indictments and de- 
portations, there's been a swing,back to the ivory tower, to ‘the 
“pleasure of a lofty attitude’. 

Today's “avant-garde” writers, says Brooks, “knowingly occupy 
a sort of magic island that has no connection with the mainland of 
American thinking. Nor do they stand for the cultural diversity 
that is so greatly needed now in the face of the leaden uniformity 
of the general mind”. He quotes approvingly the words of the 
French critic Julien Benda which he feels applies to the academic 
circles that are “so largely governed by the avant-garde”. Benda 
said: “The man of letters who flies any political flag is obliged to 
wave the flag of ‘order’ if he wishes to obtain favors.” 

Brooks is aware that reaction is in power at present and that 
writers “have many reasons to be timid in our time”. He under- 
stands why writers at such times cut themselves off from life, 
“escape from emotions and affections in abstractions and symbols, 
teaching literature in terms of itself rather than in terms of humanity 
and emptying it more and more of its vital content.” 

But it is something else again, he suggests, for the “avant-garde” 
writers to escape from the real world by making a cult of their 
timidity, forming themselves into a kind of brotherhood or secret 
society of lonely souls writing _ literature, and on top of that, 
boasting of their detachment from the complex problems of life 
and society. This is the new conformism, the negation of the cen- 
tral role that Whitman foresaw for our literature. It is a betagyal, 
says Brooks, of the mainstream of American democratic thought and 
science which still believes even after two shattering world wars in 
some form of progress, still convinced that the world can be made 
a finer place in which to live. 
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VAN WYCK BROOKS 


“Historically speaking, this is a phase”, he says, “and we all 


np! it is destined to pass, the question being what is to succeed 
iti 
| * 

VAN WYCK BROOKS is the author of the monumental five 
volume work “Makers and Finders—A History of the Writer in 
America, 1800-1915”. Marxist critics who are now paying for their 
neglect of the magazines and conferences sponsored and organized 
by the “avante-garde” circles that swear by John Donne and Henry 
James, will applaud Brooks for his calm and lucid presentation 
which opens up a very necessary and broad discussion of the crisis 
in a: eray-a a i a | 

rooks is appealing particularly to the young writers “who are 
not illiberal, whatever their res tl may be” to break with the 
cliques that encourage them to stand above the battle. One of the 
m | of the “avant-garde” jis “no causes” of any kind. He is 
dis’ as every lover of liberty should be, that “many’ young 
writers look blank now’ when’anyohe méntidhs the Dreyfus Case or 


By PAOLA WOODS 


countries are quietly preparing for 
an undertaking which could un- 
ravel laws of nature destined to 
revolutionize our daily lives to the 
same degree as man’s splitting 
the atom. 


Called the International Geophy- 
sical Year, this by far the greatest 
and most promising world-wide 
scientific study ever undertaken by 
man will dramatically illustrate the 
tremendous rewards of interma- 
tional cooperation. “nthusiasts 
have dubbed it the “Ceophyics- 
for-Peace” program. 

From July 1957. through De- 


the earth and pierce the atmos- 
phere, measuring the rotation, size 
and shape of this whirling planet, 
probing its core and its oceans, 
the rhyme and rhythm of its tides 
and air currents. | 


In the course of this most com- 
prehensive study of the earth, the 
9,000-odd scientists jointly may fer- 
ret out the answers to such eternal 
questions as these: 

Can we predict earthquakes? 
Can dry spells be predicted in time 
to warn farmers? Is the earth 


‘warming up? Will the melting of 


ice caps and glaciers containing 
one percent of the earth’s water, 
eventually submerge populated 


coastlines? 


One of the most spectacular 
projects will be the 14-nation at- 
tack on the last great blank spot 
in the world atlas—Antarctic. The 
silent sixth continent, as large as 


continental United States and Eu- 


rope combined, is believed to cra- 
dle some of the earth’s richest stra- 


|tegic mineral deposits as well as 


| the largest unworked coal field in 


| matter. 
refers to the American case of Sacco and Vanzetti” and, let us add, 


Julius weiter & : 


the. world. 
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Preparations for the scientific 
probing of the ice-covered south 
polar land mass: began as early as 
1955. The U.S. party, with Rear 
Adm. Richard E. Byrd in charge, 
has constructed advance bases on 
McMurdock Sound and at Little 
America. Russian scientists are 
based at Knox Coast, the British 
at Duke Ernst Bay and the French 
at Pt. Geologie. Ice-breakers plow 
the sea with internal temperatures: 
ot 75 degrees Fahrenheit. 

During the 1956-57 southern 
summer, a South Pole observatory 
will be built, to be manned by 15 
scientists throughcut 1957 - 58. 
Eventually 30 or more bases will 
stud Antarctica coastlines. The’ 
Big Four and possibly other na- 
tions plan to build stations inland 
as well, while expeditions from sev- 
eral nations will criss-cross the con- 
tinent, : 

The outstanding and motivating 
feature of the entire IGY project is 
the synchronization and timing of 
the research on a world-wide basis. 
When a storm occurs over the 
West Indies, for instance, scien- 
tists will, for the first time, be! 
studying the related weather con- 
ditions at that moment in Antarc- 
tica, Canada or any part of the 
world, 

The necessity for collecting geo- 
physical data intensely and simul- 
traneously over large and remote 
areas of the earth has long been 
felt by scientists. As a result the 
first International Polar Year was 
held in 1882-3 which set up bases 
in the Arctic and tore aside its 
mysterious _veil. 

A second International Polar 
Year in 1932-33 brought new 
knowledge of radio communication 
and opened the way for many 
electronic advances such as radar. 
Since then our civilization has be- 
come so highly dependent on radio 


° _ 


communications that radio inter-| 
\ference which we cannot under- 


stand or control is a life-and-death 


Scientists from more than 40° 


the peak of the solar cycle, which 


“quent again until 1970. 
a o 


| bursts greater by multi-millions 


' widespread publicity has been cap-} 
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Forty Countries Set to Cooperate 
In a Gigantic Scientific Study 
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One of the most spectacular projects will be the 14-nation 
attack on the last great blank spot in the world atlas—Antarctica. 
Here's a shot of Marguerite Bay, site of one of Admiral Byrd's old 


camps. 


A family enjoying the aerial! 
play of the aurora borealis from) 
their backyard, probably is un- 
aware that a pilot over the North! 
Atlantic is in serious trouble due 
to the aurora’s interference with 
his radio set. 

Because of the pressing need for. 
more knowledge about such phe-/ 
nomena, and the headlong progress 
in earth sciences since the last in- 
ternational year, learned societies, 
through their International Council 
of Scientific Unions, adopted plans 
plans for a third international year 
after only a quarter-century instead 
of the planned: 50-year span. 

The date chosen coincides with 


means that geophysical disturb- 
ance is not expected to be as fre- 


a 


Solar activity, which affects the 
atmosphere, weather and radio 
communications, will be one of the 
controling fields in the program. 
A major objective will be to find. 
out more about cosmic rays, those. 
hurtling fragments of atoms tra-| 
velling from, outer pace at tremen- 
dous high speeds. | 

Locked within these rays is ener- 
gy mightier than any man has yet} 
released, with sporadic power 


than that generated by the largest 
atomic accelerators. Insight into; 
their nature and origin may provide 
clues to new sources of power as 
revolutionary as thermo-nuclear fu- 
sion. 

Revolutionary new tools of sci- 
ence will be used to probe these 
geophysical enigmas. The most 
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tured by history’s first artificial 
earth-circling satellites announced 
in 1955 by the United States and 
later by the U.S.R.R. Treated by 
most ot the press here as a scien- 
tific extension of the cold war, 
the two are actually complementary 
rather than competitive. 

Although each participating 
country is responsible for carry- 
ing out its own program, all the 
national IGY committees have been 
meeting together under guidance 
of the coordinating international 
committee to integrate and co- 
ordinate the separate programs in- 
to a truly cooperative, world-wide 
effort. 

Actual planning and execution 
of the U.S. program is the respon- 
sibility of the U.S. National Com- | 
mittee for the IGP established by 
the National Academy of Sciences. 
Heading the committee of the na- 
tion's leading geo-physicists is Los 
Angeles scientist Dr. Joseph Kap- 
lan, a-physics professor at the Uni- 
mney of California at Los Ange- 
es. 

According to Dr. Kaplan, $12- 
million has so far been allocated 
by the Congress for the ICY pro- 
gram. The U.S. Defense Dept. 
is also playing an important role 
in the project, providing men, ma- 
terials, ships, trucks and pla.es 
from each of the three services to 
support the scientific teams, espe- 
cially in remote and inaccessible re- 
regions. . 

The Navy Dept. has its assign- 
ment, the earth-satellite — 
which it calls, “Vanguard.” The 
instrument-laden rocket sent 125 
miles into the air Dec. 8 wss part 
of the ground work for the project, 
under the supervision of the. navy 


the 


and civilian scientists. 


Today’s Best 
Bets on TV, 
Movies, Theatre 


Home: Arlene Francis. Guest: Jus- 
tice William O. Douglas (4) 
10 a.m. 

Matinee Theater (4) 8 

News (9) 3:55. 

Early Show: Gallant Journey (2) 
_ §:30 to 7. With Janet Blair, 
Glenn Ford, Charles Ruggles. 

News—Robt. Trout (2) 7. 

News—Mike Wallace (5) 7. 

_AIl Star Movie: Dragonwyck with 
Vincent Price (13) 7 and 10. 
Million Dollar Movie: Sister ey 
with Rosalind Russell (9) 7 

and 10. 

Navy Log (7) 8:30. 

Father Knows Best (4) 8:30. 

Kraft Theater (4) 9 to 10. 

Ozzie and Harriet (7) 9. 


20th Century Fox Hour (2) 10 to 


¢ er 
This Is Your Life (4) 10. 
W allace’s Nightbeat (5) 11. 


New YearToust 


(Continued from Page 5) 
“none other than the former 
guardians of Stalinist orthodoxy.” 

There were no others to carry 
out this historically necessary 
task in the USSR. One must 
build socialism, 
a long time ago, not with imag- 
inary persons, but with the hu- 
man material at hand. | 

The former co-workers of Sta- 
lin must carry out the de-Stalin- 
ization process. It will be carried 
out with many contradictions. 
“However, the present phase is 
one of transition,” Deutscher 
notes. New generations are com- 
ing forward who will advance 
democracy still further and show, 
I am confident, that the greatest 
freedom ever known comes with 
socialism. 


es 
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ANNOUNCING 


greetings to our paper 


$380—FULL PAGE 
190—HALF PAGE 
95—QUARTER PAGE 
50—3 INCHES 


“shee 
As @ & 


ithe U.S.., 


Lenin remarked | 


SPECIAL ANNIVERSARY 
a 


DAILY WORKER & WORKER 
JANUARY 27, 1957 


All readers and friends are invited to send 


Rates for Greetings—for I ndividuals—Groups—Oganizationrs 


Deadline for Creetings and Ads—Monday, January 21 
_ Deadline for Bundle Orders — Monday, January 21 


Late Show: Test Pilot with Clark 
Gable, Spencer Tracy, Myrna 
Loy (2) Fiske 


RADIO 
Rildtianetic WRCA, 7 p.m. 
Recollections at Thirty, WRCA 

8:30. ) 
X Minus One-Science Fiction, 
| 'WRCA, 8:30. 

Uptodate News, WCBS, 9:30. 
Sleep No More—Tales of Fantasy 

WRCA, 9:30. 

Boxing: Wayne Bethea vs. Zora 
| Folley from Syracuse, WABC, 

10:05. 

Tex and Jinx, WRCA, 10:35, 


\ Seienece Study 


i _ (Continued from Page 6) 


lite will be a year-long “rocket! 
ishoot” expected to earhc up to 
200 miles 
flaming shafts, crammed with in-) 
struments, 

|Great Britain, Australia, Japan and; 
which alone will release 
| hundreds. 

The U.S. IGY program will be! 
concentrated mainly in four re-| 
gions, according to Dr. Kaplan. 
‘These are the Antarctic, the Arctic, | 
‘the Equatorial Pacific and the con-| 
itinental limits of the U.S. with! 
lsome cooperative work in South! 
|! America as well as adjacent oceanic 


above the earth. The 


will be launched by| 


be aters. 

Summing up the progsam in 
a ‘recent speech, Dr. Kaplan ex-; 
| pressed a feeling about aspects of| 
'the IGY which has been echoed | 
by other leading scientists. He 
| painted out the IGY ... “my 
also set a pattern for peaceful and | 
mutually fruitful cooperation in 
jother fields of science and possibly 
in fields other than sciences. . . 
These broader aspects of the IGY' 
may be destined to be as import- 
ant as the scientific aspects them- 
selves.” 
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on its 33rd Anniversary 


$25—4 INCHES 
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The Question of CP ‘Name and Form’ 


Statement by Wm. Z. Foster 


(Continued from Page 4) 
ican situation, nor in the fore- 
seeable future, that would justi- 
fy such a radical change in Com- 
munist organization and policy 
in this country. Those favoring 
this ill-advised step have had 


many months in which to prove 
their case, and they could not de 
it. That they have failed to do 
so is clearly shown by their cur- 
rent efforts to by-pass a conven- 
tion decision on the matter. 
Nor would they make any bet- 
ter case if the Party were so un- 
wise as to prolong the discus- 
sion of it for another year. This 
is because the whole project is 
barren and harmful, and nothing 
else can be made of it. The time 
to settle this issue is in Febru- 
ary, not after our Party has been 
seriously damaged by a further 
Jong discussion of the matter. To 
fail to act definitely upon this 
question would tend to cancel 
out the convention by leaving it 


main task undone. 
= 


MANY COMRADES tend to 


favor the postponement of the 


decision upon the central issue 
of, the Party versus a political 
action association, in the belief 
that this failure to act would 
somehow promote Party unity. 
But this is a grave error. It could 
only create confusion, paralysis 
and disunity in the Party. The 
true way to unitv in this, as in 
other such crucial questions, is 
to come to a clear decision upon 
the basis of the unprecedently 
long and penetrating discussion 
that the Party has been conduct- 
ing for the past several months, 


(Continued trom Page 4) 
ist is wrong and violates the 
spirit of free discussion of all 
issues called for by the Draft 
Resolution. All proposals de- 
serve to be studied and dis- 
cussed on their merits. 

“It is equally wrong and di- 
visive to insist that a change 
of form and name must be 
made at the February conven- 
tion. It is wrong and harmful 
to insist that a change in name 
and ferm at this convention 
is a pre-condition for effect- 
ing other major changes call- 


ed for by this resolution.” 
o 


COMRADE FOSTER con- 
tinues to insist that “Form and 
Name” is the decisive question 
before this convention; he 
states, “Fo fail to act definitely 


' upon this question would tend 


to cancel out the convention by 
leaving its main task undone,” 
Here it is decisive to see the 
basic difference between Com- 
rade Foster and the N.C. on two 
questions. First it is apparent 
that Comrade Foster does not 


| consider the action proposed by 


the N.C. as “Definite.” At the 
N.C. meeting where this ques- 
tion was debated Comrade Fos- 
ter made it clear that he wants 


to foreclose any further discus-- 
- sion on such proposals. But this . 


is precisely what the N.C. does 
not agree with. The N.C, be- 
lieves that the action of this 


+ convention in retaining our pres- 


ent form and name MUST NOT 
FORECLOSE FURTHER OR- 
CANIZED DISCUSSION ON 


Such discussion does not 
mean a continued anarchistic de- 
bate. It means that the incoming 
N.C. should in a sober way ex- 
plore this question further, con- 


sult with others, solicit expres- 


sions from the Party organiza- 


| tions and report on it at such 


time as it presents the new Par- 


ty program, , 


Second, and even more im- 
portant, Comrade Foster ap 


| ently considers the main task of. 


the conyention to be a dramatic, 


‘defiitite ‘and foreclosing action 


and, then, for the minority on the 
issue loyally to abide by the deci- 
sion of the convention. If the 
convention should by-pass this 
most important issue, this would 
surely be interpreted te mean 
that the convention was uncer- 
tain on the matter, or even tend- 
ed to lean towards a political 
action asseciation, which would 
be basically. misrepresenting the 
opinion of the membership. To 
tail to act defmitely at the con- 
vention upon the central ques- 
tion of a decisive. endorsement 
of the Party and a rejection of a 
political action association, 
would be a confession of -bank- 
rupicy. 

On more than one occasion a 
leader in the New York district, 
who is supporting the proposi- 
tion of a political action associ- 
ation, has said that~if the con- 
vention -voted against ‘this plan, 
he would favor withdrawing it. 
This position, as he has stated it, 
is a sound one. Our Party obvi- 
ously cannot go on discussing on 
a general basis a project which 
is already defeated in the Party 
and which also has no prospects 
for the forseeabfte future, mean- 
while allowing the activity and 
the very life of the Party to hang 
in the balance. 

In this general respect, it must 
be remembered that the Com- 
munist Party — now more than 
ever — has a flexible attitude to- 
ward its theory and practice, be- 
ing on the alert to adapt both to 
changing circumstances. Hence, 
should the situation so change 
as to make a political action asso- 
ciation seem necessary (which is 
most unlikely) the comrades fa- 


Statement by Sid Stein 


against what he has chosen to 
call “the John Gates political as- 
sociation” proposals. But it is 
apparent from the vetes in the 
N.C. including the vote ef Com- 
rade Gates and the comrades 
from New York, that this is 
a false issue. There are no such 
proposals from these leading 
comrades pending. These com- 
rades, in the spirit of the N.C 
statement on unity and in the 
spirit of the amendment on form 
and name, are ready to help fo- 
cus the attention of the Party 


and the convention on the is- 
sues as described in Paragraph 
6 of the N.C. amendment on 
form and name as follows: 


“The basic changes that are 
urgently needed and which 
this convention must settle 
have to do with our approach 
to theory, the content of our 
policies, and the correction of 
bureaucratic methods in the 
imner life of our Party, and 
the development of our mass 
work and ties. What must be 
settled are the basic Marxist 
organizational principles, the 
organizational stability and 
unity of our organization must 
be guaranteed.” 

. 


COMRADE FOSTER’S con- 
tinuing efforts to make form and 
name the main issue of this con- 
vention can have but one result, 
the obscuring of the real main 
issues which are outlined in the 
National Committee statement 
as follows: 


“Our discussion began with 
the recognition of the necessi- 
ty to overcome our long- 
standing left sectarianism. 
The Resolution found the 
maim roots of this sectarian- 
ism in: l. The dogmatic ane 
doctrinaire manner in which 
we had been attempting te 
apply Marxism to the Ameri- 
can scene. 2. Qur oft-times 
uncritical acceptance ef the 
views of Marxists of other 
countries. 3. Our bureaucratic 
system of and 
raty Sinod then the’ Netseal. 
ra a 
Committee has presented | a. 


voring such a step would always 
be able to raise the matter afresh 
through the normal channels of 
the Party. 

What our Party needs funda- 
mentally now is unity and mass 


activity, and all this must be ad- 
vanced at the coming conven- 
tion. During the long months of 
the discussion, our Party, despite 
many sharp internal differences, 
has achieved real progress and 
substantial political. unity on 
many questions, including a more 
democratic regime for the Party, 
a more realistically critical atti- 
tude towards the countries of 
Socialism and other Communist 
parties, and various other @rst- 
while matters of sharp dispute. 
This is increasingly true also re- 
garding Hungary, with the bulk 
of the Party, in the main, arriv- 
ing at the same opinion as that of 
Communists in other countries, 
particularly with regard to the 
“grim necessity’ for the Red 
Army to enter that country to 
prevent a very serious growth of 
reaction and war danger. By the 
same token, the Party member- 
ship, as indicated above, has also 
gone far toward achieving a uni- 
fied position regarding the pro- 
ject of a political action associ- 
ation. Clearly, it wants no such 
organization. This unifving pro- 
cess. must climax at the Party 
Convention in an. unmistakable 
and decisive reaffirmation of the 
Communist Party. Then our Par- 
ty will be fitted to go forth to 
battle again in the class struggle, 
with an effective program of ac- 
tion which, in the main, is al- 
ready pretty much formulated in 
the various draft documents for 
the convention. 


new Draft Constitution which 
declares in its Preamble: 
“*The Communist Party 


bases its theory generally en 
the cultural heritage of man- 
kind and particulasly on the 
teachings of the giants of sci- 
entifie socialism, Karl Marx, 
Frederick Engels and V. kh 
Lenin, as interpreted by the 
Party and creatively applied 
and developed in accordance — 
with the conditions of the 
American class struggles, tra- 
ditions and customs,’ 


“We are living through a 
period of great changes in 
which the world socialist 
movement must review its 
policies, program and tactics, 
re-study long-held _theoreti- 
cal positions and bring itself 
fully into kine with the basis 
of adopting one or another set 
of ideas from abroad but p 
work out its own course 
ed upon the discussions of" 
own party, our particular ddn- 
ditions, and our own use of 
Marxist science. In so doing, 
we should examine the discus- 
sions and preposals. the points 
of view of Marxists in. all 
countries in a friendly, criti- 
cal and open-minded fash- 
ion.” 

These are the issues that the 
N.C. sees as decisive for con- 
sideration and action by our 
coming convention. | am con- 
vineed: that the party conven- 
tions will find in the proposals 
of the N.C. and in the spirit of 
these documents the basis for 
unity and the means for break- 
ing out of isolation and becom- 
ing a more effective force in the 
American labor and Socialist 
movement. 


Classified Ads 


FOR SALE 


JMPORTED Stainless Steel Flatware, 5 pé@ 
ogy — Reg. $5.85 SPEC aga 
off Standard Brand: . 148 

Fourth 2 Ave. (13th & 14th St.) GR 3-7819. 

©ne hour free parking. 


—_ 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


s rome 
ae tenn 


. ical. Budget Movers—CH 93-3786, | 
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Pre-War Graybeards Vanishing 
From Major League Baseball 


The old pre-war gang has all but disappeared from the Major Leagues and only 
four who can hold their own with today’s kids are left in the “last man’s club.” Enos 


Slaughter... Ted Williams . 


.. Pee Wee Reese ... Mickey Vernon... T hey’re the only 


Martin Named to 
Lead St. Louis 


ST. LOUIS, Jan. 3—Slater (Dugie) Martin, a small but: 
effective guard, was named coach of the St. Louis Hawks: 


today to replace Red Holman 

Owner Ben Kerner of the abot 
inclicated the assignment of Martin, 
who came to the Hawks only last 
month from New Yerk, may be 
only a temporary replacement. 
Kerner said he would make “an ad-| 


'pre-Pearl Harbor regulars who still! 
shave a chance to play 100 or more 
games in 1957. 

The winter’s toll included Bob 
Feller otf the Indians, up since 
1936. and little Phil Rizzuto of 
the Yankees who hit the big time 
as a rookie star in 1941. It'll prob- 
ably be higher by Spring. 

Only three other active players) 
—Walker Cooper, Bob Kennedy, 
land Clyde McCullough—had sta- 
—'tus as a regular in the final season 
before the outbreak of World War) 


from the ranks of professional bas- * 

ketball, either a player or coach Tl and all three were at or near the’ 
» & at’ (O% ee ‘s Pr : 

rather than a college pilot who has trail end during ye 1956 we | 

had no experience in the play-for-|P@i8”- McCullough, for one, is des-| 

pay game : tined to be a Cubs coach. 


who resigned yesterday. 


_—> --— —— 


ditional announcement” after the} Martin is a veteran of seven years 
National Basketball Association's 
all-star game in Boston on Jan. 15. 
Before Martins appointment, 
Kerner had said he might have to 
pick one of his own players to is a former college all-Amer 
finish the season as coach of the| from Texas University. 
Hawks because all the good) 


coaches he liked were already Thousands in Moscow 


spent with the Minneapolis Lakers 
until the start of this season when 
he went to New York in a trade. He 


! When Feller announced his de- 


in the NBA. all of which were Cision to quit, 


' 
| 


ican Orable career with the St. Louis) 


' 


Slaughter became 
the leading graybeard in the Maj- 
ors with service dating back to) 


1938 when he began his long, hon-, 


Cardinals. 
The “Country Boy” may not be 
as swift as he once was but in} 


under contract with other clubs or! 
colleges. | 

Martin is one of three Hawks) 
picked to play in the All-Star} 
game. The others are Ed Macauley! 
and Bob Pettit. 

Kerner said Martin | 
playing-coach. He said he feels; 
that with Martin’s background he 
has the ability to become a good) 
professional basketball coach. | 

Martin will be in charge of the: 


will- be a’ 


Hawks when they play the Knick-| 


erbockers ‘in Philadelphia Thursday 
night. 


Kerner’s mention of a subsequent’ 


announcement after the all-star’ 
game indicated he is still looking 


for a leading coach to take reg 


the Hawks. 

He said he had about a dozen} 
applications from candidates but: 
“for the most part they're not the 
kind I’m looking for.” 

Kerner talked for an hour with 
Johnny Logan, a former NBA star 
player, yesterday and said he also 
tried to get in touch with Ken 
Loeffler, currently coach at: Texas 
A&M. He wouldn't say, however, 


if he had talked with Loeffler, a 
former coach of the old St. Louis 
Bombers of the NBA. 

The Hawks 
coach he picks will have to come 


er ee j 
' 


Snider Signed 


owner said any) 


y 
his new Career aS a \ ankee he gave | 


° ° ithe Dodgers fits in the last World| 
greet victorious actan 


Olympic team | “I want to play at least one more) 


i . jseason and make it an even 20) 

ee eee 8 — The a vears,” said the indomitable Enos, | 

group of Kussias victorious OlyM-| When the last Dodger had been 
pic athletes returned home today’ 


, ee 
; put away last fall. “I knew I can 
to a heroes welcome by a crowd 


lo it if I get the chance.” 
of more than 100,000. (Go RE 2 get she Com 


hy oe tat be held In 115 games with Kansas City 
A uge ce ebration will ye NEI and the Yankees last season, Enos! 
at the Kremlin shortly, it was 


; hit .285. You have to believe him) 
learned, with the presentation of 


when he savs he felt stronger than 
age rege awards to the athletes|}. had in “four-five years.” | 
or their performances at Mel-| Williams, the legendary slugger 
bourne. The Russians Won 37 gold of the Boston Red Sox, made the 
medals and beat the United states | grade only a year after Slaughter | 
for the unofficial team champion- came up and of all the veterans’! 
ship, 722 points to 993. ., hed have the best chance to out-| 
Komsomolskaya Square, Outside J ¢¢ them all—if he chose. | 
the railroad station, was teeming, Jy 136 games last season, Ted! 
with people who had comg to greet }jt 345 in a year-long batting duel 
the athletes upon their arrival from with Mickey Maatle. He could go 
Vladivostock, Siberia, by train. {on but he won't as soon as his out- 
Among those in the welcoming side business affairs are such that 
group were Soviet Olympic cham- | he can get along comfortably 
pions Vladimir Kuts and Victor) without the astronomical salary 
Chukarin, who had returned home! Tom Yawkey pays him. 
two weeks earlier by plane. Mayor; Reese reached the Dodgers in 
Nikolai Bobrovnikov of Moscow)1940 and played 84 games as! 
and other ee headed the shortstop alternate to manager 
welcoming delegation. Leo Durocher. Then Pee Wee had 
the position all to himself in 1941 
and has been there ever since ex- 
cept for his wartime hitch in the 
Navy. 
Vernon may be fading with the 


Duke Snider, who won the Na- 
tional League home run champ- 


amnenemmeate 


eo ee 


the pitch... | 


HOPE FOR THE FUTURE 


A SWIMMING enthusiast from New York's lower 
East side informed me that four metropolitan swimming 
records in the juvenile class were broken last Sunday at 
an AAU sanctioned meet held at the Baruch Swimming 
Pool, on the Lower Eastside. - 

Jane Katz, a local Eastside girl, in winning the 200- 
yard free-style for 13-14 year-olds broke the met record 
with a 2:29.3 clocking. | 

Joe Stetz of the Knickerbocker Club smashed the met 
record for 13 and 14-year olds in the 160-yard Medley. 

June Murphy of the Women’s Swimming Association 
broke a met swim record for 11-12 year olds, and the Flush- 
ing Athletic Club hroke the 160-yard free-style relay mark 
for 11-12-year-olds. 

The meet was sponsored by the Lower Eastside 
Neighborhood Association, a community organization 
which has been very much. in the news recently for its 
splendid work on juvenile delinquency, conducting a year- 
round juvenile program in the tenement-ridden area. 

My enthusiastic informant kept emphasizing the im- 
portant role of the free city pools like Baruch, located at 
Rivington St., near East River Drive, reminding me that 
swimming great, Gertrude Ederle received her early train- 
ing in one of these pools. 

With a little encouragement, we may still not get in- 
undated by the Australians’ a la Olympics. 

° | 


NEXT WEEK, Jan. 15, top pro hoopsters of their two 
respective NBA divisions will clash in their annual All-Star 
game in Boston. Rosters’ as voted by sportswriters and 
sportscasters covering NBA play, have been announced, 
and, of course, Bob Cousy the Celtic, magician and Bob 
Pettit the Hawks soft-shooter, lead selectees in opposite 
divisions. 

Boston Celtic marksman, Bill Sharman, Paul Arizin 
and Neil Johnston of the Philadelphia Warriors and Adolph 
Schayes of the Syracuse Nats were unanimous choices for 
the East squad along with Cousy. | 

Maurice Stokes, second year marvel for the Rochester 
Royals, was the only other unanimous pick for the West 
team besides Pettit. 

Rounding out the Eastern Division squad are, Clifton, 
Braun and Gallatin of the Knicks; Jack George of Phila- 
delphia and Tommy Heinsohn of the Celtics. 

For the West, George Yardley and Mel Hutchins of 
the Pistons; Slater Martin and Ed Macauley of St. Louis; 
Clyde Lovelette and Dick Garmaker of Minneapolis; and 
Richie Regan and. Jack Twynman of Rochester, make up 
the squad. : 

Coaches whose teams led their Divisions on Jan. 1, 
were chosen-as.mentors. Red Auerbach will coach the East > 
of Boston and Bobby Wanzer of Rochester, the West. 


One of the most rewarding picks was Clifton. Many 
thought Sweets deserved it before, but in the tough pro 
league, you couldn't argue very much about his failure. 
There are so many good players who aren’t,chosen, Sweets 
has been the Knicks steadiest player this season. It’s a 
fitting climax to see him make the All-Star squad because | 
he doesn't have too many. good years left. 


SAMPBELL AND CALHOUN ; ai A Me a 
C - NI — | ionship last season for the first time Red Sox but he was good enough 
a Lin his career, agreed to 1957 terms to work 119 games last season 
BOSTON, Jan. 8.—Two Olym-! with the Brooklyn Dodgers today | peng 


Dick McGuire, great playmaker of the Knicks and past 
All-Star mainstay will be strangely missing this time. Very 


pic champions — decathlon King, 


Mliton. Campbell and 110-meter| 
hurdles winner Lee Calhoun—have)| 
entered the 3ist annual Knights 
of Columbus Track Meet at Boston 
Garden, Jan. 19. 


THEYRE YOUNG 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 8 — The 
average age of the 40 players on: 
the Cincinnati Redlegs roster for 
1957 is 28 year old. 


PINNACLE 


ST. LOUIS, Jan. 8.—Easy Ed 
Macauley of the St. Louis Hawks 
needs only 111 more points to be- 


of six 20-game winners in the Am-|back in 1941. 


come the second pro basketball, 
player ever to score a career total 
of 10,000. George Mikan is the 
only player ever to have achieved 
that goal. 


WHEW! IT WAS CLOSE! 
DAYTON, Ohio, Jan. 8—Four 
of the last six basketball games 


WANT TO MAKE A MILLION? 


between Louisville and Dayton 
have gone ie overtime, Their 

series now stands at §-8 with two 
games to bet played this , 


season. a gate 


and his ever-sharp batting eye pro-|. 
duced an average of .310. Mickey 
‘arrived in the Majors for keeps in 
1941 at Washington and spent 
most of his career there, twice 


brook, Calif. winning the American League 
The Duke’s 43 home runs last batting PURER 


season led the League and his lone; "The other “survivors” didn’t do 


World Series homer against thei, well in 1956 Kennedy, who 
Yankees brought his carrer total to! .ame to the White Sox in "1939, 
he ae eveenent played only 7 games with Chi- 
is ee al My Babe MINS cago and Detroit. Cooper got into 
top this ngure. - with the Cardinals with whom 

: ie started in 1940 and McCul- 

SIX 20-GAME WINNERS IN AL Jough ‘ee tre in 14 for the Cubs 


CHICAGO, Jan. 8. — The total which had him as its regular way 


for the same $41,000 he received 
in 1956. 

Snider telephoned his acceptance 
from his avacado ranch at Fall- 


erican League last season equalled |- se : 
the highest number for any cam-|GIANTS GO FOR NEW BLOOD 


paign in that circuit during the post rork Ci ; 
1920 fively-ball era. The six 20- Si vey Mets ‘ier kieer Gee 
game winners were Early Wynn, two more 19-year-old youngsters, 
Bob Lemon, Herb Score, Billy making a total of 66 rookies they 
Pierce, Frank Lary and Billy Hoeft.| have acquired for their farm sys- 
tem for 1957. 

Latest signed were Dave Brock- 
man, a left-handed pitcher from 
Covington, Ky., and Joe Irace Jr., 
an outfielder from New York City. 
Both were assigned to the Giants’ 
Danville (Va) \ farm ; in :the i Class 
B Carolina League. )) 


Boxing has produced eight mil- 
lion-dollar gates, the biggest of 
which was the second Gene Tun- 
ney Jak Dem fight at Chicago. 
on Sept, 22, iper, That bout had: 

of $2, 8,660. at ' | 


few will forget how McGuire and Cousy teamed together 
in 1954 to put on one of the most dazzling twin perform- 
ances, leading the East to a 100-91 victory. In the twilight 
of his long career now, the ex-St. John great, has per- 
formed in spots this season. : 


The only rookie to break into the Star lineup is Tomm 
Heinsohn sensational first year player for the Boston Cel- 
tics and ex-Holy Cross phenom. .Heinsohn’s accomplish- 
ment matches that of Stokes, the only rookie on last year's 
squad, | | 

But everyone knows that if fabulous Bill Russell 
would have gotten an earlier start with Boston—at least two 
rookies would have made the roster. 


The Eastern team could use the rebounding talents 
of the fantastic Russell. The West has the MBA’s top re- 
bounder, Stokes, and possess taller height in Lovelette, 
Yardley, Hutchins, Pettit and Macauley. 

The East holds an edge in shooting and playmaking— 
but you've fotta get the ball first! Last year, a timber-top- 
ping Western squad swept both backboardes and 
the slick-playing Easterners by a 24-point margin, 108-84. _. 
The East holds a 3-2 margin in the series, however. 

Players, besides Heinsohn and Clifton, making their 
first Aprerrance, in the All-Star game ate, Garmaker, Regan’ 
and wyman. ..i ood en Nes PPT at pot kd Recta : 
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